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ORIGINAL, MOR AL. TALES. phe of Yortch, * Diseuise thyself, lavery, as hou wilt “Tt she were t 


still thou art a bitter draught.’ 





ities tnore lovely than vou repre 


sent hei the RLOW) 





dee of vour sentiments on ter fa 


ln one of his musing moods, this exclamation was vour, would shut iy eves and steel my heart. 
An adamantine pharos Truth has bull 
To guide im safety ater ais ot ; sil | mvoluntarily uttered aloud, just as ¢ aptarn (srant, “She may sieal your heart, in good earnest. for he 
la the same cause let wt iend @ hai 


And moor a floating deacon on (he strand with that negleet of ceremony Which true frien istip little sorceress has stolen mune , while her own is he yy 
———s | allows, entered the room, safely locked up inher tau bosom: but aunt Polly te 














Whig and Tor, | * Ah, =" » he exclammed, “ ts that the temper of yyy frend, and will, | hope, assist me to find the key 
. . . ve ’ your soutr but allons donc, Leshe, by this me the breaktast 
A TALE OF THE REVOLUTION * You have indeed taken me unawares,” answered) waits.” 

al be shie; * but why should I conceal from you, my ge “Wih all my heart, tor Tam impatient to pr 

lode CHAPTER VI. nerous friend, that my heart pants tor the Held of) sent the poor return of my thanks to the benevolent 
bine Nor yet to age nor sex the flame confin'd, (glory ? | long to rejoin my gallant brethren in arms,) inmates of this mansion :” and he followed his friend 
ed _ ‘on oree ee da ae a ) and ae vee my worthless lite tor the rece nption Olmy) to the bre akfast parlour, where the ladies were alrea 

Aud ove fond wish the sacred Mame inspired, — | country.” dy waiting 
To read the chaia of tyranny MS. Yoem “Then Lam the messenger of good news. Lord “ Permit me, ladies,” said C uptain Gvant, “to in 
‘ue windows of the apartment occupied by Leslie Howe has offered to exchange Captain Leslie for one) troduce my friend, ¢ ‘aptain Leshe, for though enlisted 
verlooked the river, and the rich foliage that crowned) of his favourite officers, whom your commander bad) ynder opposing banners, the semblance of our soul 
tts banks had begun to shrivel before the frosts of au-|| the good fortune to take in the last unfortunate shir || has linked us in trie ndship’s dearest bonds. Captain 
jimi, Opening an extensive prospect of that rental mish; and the probability ts, that in a lew days, you) Leslie, this is our fair hostess, Mrs. Jansen, of Bries 
sheet of water, with here and there a white sail gliding || will be permitted to see your beloved W ashington, | Clin” 

rri over ts surface. Though he had been some time con- |) unless indeed, my trend, you can be persuaded to | "he distant haughtiness with which Mass Polly was 
' valescent, Doctor Meredith had not permitted his pa- |) abandon this hopeless cause, and return to the duty | prepared to receive ber guest, relaxed at the welcome 
tient to leave his chamber, and as there were many | which you owe to your rightful sovereign. Leslie, you!) sound of “ fair hostess; and she even condescended to 

' hours which Capt. Girant was compelled to devote ve know ny Une le is high im command, and ut I have! accept his offered hand, while he polite ly tendered hi 
ihe claims of society, Leslie found those hours hang || any influence with him, it shall be exerted ia your ta- | thanks for the hospitality, to which, under the blessing 
heavy on his hands. your.” | Heaven, he owed his life, She courtesied in return, 
He had learned from the Doctor, that the American|| “ Captain Grant,” returned Leslie, “ should L yie ld} and with the complacent simper of gratified vanity, 
army was encamped at White Plains, and that the|/to the seductions of rank and power, and abandon) turned to eaptain Grant, and said, “ As your friend, 

British, flushed with conquest, were preparing to pur- jj uny bleeding country in the hour of ber calamity, | | Captain Leslie is welcome: when we are better ac 

sue their victory. New-York was already in their pos i should be unworthy of the friendship you proffer, and |! Guaited, we may esteem him for his own sake.’ 
ession, and many of the inhabitants seemed willing to|| the life you have preserved; do not, then, lessen the|} © Cousin Mary.” resumed Grant, as he led Leslie to 

huie submit to the royal government. A few distinguishe “ respect and gratitude your noble conduct has inspired, | a sofa where Miss Jansen was seated ; “though Cap 
itizens fled to the standard of Washington, leaving||by attempting to draw ine from the cause, to the sup- | tain Leslie has been so long an inmate of Brier Cliff, 
their possessions inthe city at the mercy of the con-| port of which Ehave pledged all that [hold dear on) this is probably your first interview. Leslie, this is 

querors; many removed with their effects to a tract of || earth.” || the migce of our good hostess, and as she has honour 
ountry denominated the neutral ground, because not}; “ Shall we part then, to meet, perhaps upon the hos ‘ed me with the utle of son, | claim the right of calling 

bh oceupied by either army; the same which now torms|/ tle field, each tn Opposing ranks *” \ Miss Jansen my cousin. Mary, (he added in a lower 


° y * ‘ ee | 
the county of West Chester; and many adopted that . * Should we meet upon the field of honour,” return jtone, and with a cautious glance towards her aunt) 
temporizing policy which left them at liberty to adhere) ed Leslie, “we must banish all selfish feelings 


wef have fulfilled my commission, and am come to 
to either party as victory should declare for one or the } shall ineet cach in our country’s cause, the other’s foe ;| 

















Clann my reward. Here is Captain Leslie, whose lif 
other. "These were perilous days for America; the] then should my country, as perhaps she may, bow her | you were so anxious lo preserve, come hiunself to tell 
es! balance of war nodded doubtfully, as if the powers | subjected head to England, it would be next to victo- you that Eugene Grant never deserted hin, nor omit 
who rule the destinies of nations were undetermined |) ry to die with honour!” ited any thing which could contribute to his happiness.” 
" whether the new risen republic-should stand or fall.) “ "Pis bravely said, my dear fellow, but Edo not yet} A blush of maiden modesty overspread the intel 
But im proportion as dangers thickened round them,||despair. Doctor Meredith says you may now leave!lligent countenance of Mary, as she flung back the 
the leaders of the revolution renewed their efforts; and|| your room, and Lord Howe, and several officers of | dark tresses which shaded a neck fair and round a 
’ having thrown the gauntlet at arbitrary power, they}\ distinction are to dine with our good hostess to-day.||that of Venus de Medici, and extended her hand to 
waited the result with firmness and decision. At this|} You will learn from thei own lips how highly they es-!| welcome Leslie, and offer her congratulations on hi 
hour of peril the gallant heart of Alfred Leslie felt,|jteem your valour, and how deeply they regret that|] recovery. 
inmost bitterly, the wayward fortune which had made||such noble virtues should be perverted to the aid ofl Leslie was entranced. Ile had expected to see he: 
hum a captive. irebellion.” ‘beautiful, but was whoaly unprepared for that blaze of 
As he leaned from his casement, and watched the|} “ "Tis in vain, Captain Grant, to urge the subject;|| beauty which burst upon his view. Her hair of dark 
nowy sails as they glided over the smooth surface of let us therefore avail ourselves of the permission of! glossy brown, hung in natural ringlets, her feature 
5 the Hudson, reflecting their inverted images in its|| the good doctor. I long to breathe once more the in Were sinall and regular; her eyes could not be called 
—— 


cerulean bosom, or cast his longing eye upon the dis- Vigorating air of yonder hills.” black, but they were darker and brighter than hazel 

ADWA?) tant towering hills, lifting their awful summits to the|) “'Thatis the purport of my commission ; I came to! and their lively expression might have been too vivid, 
louds, the language of his soul was, “ O that I had) invite you down to breakfast with Mrs. Jansen and hei 
"9 


ifthey had not been shaded by long silken lashes. But 
vings like a dove ! 


jovely niece: afterwards, if your strength will permit,| it was not “a set of features or complexion” that con 
Though his captivity had been softened by the ge-|} we will take a short ramble by the river to fill up the} stituted the beauty of Mary Jansen; itwas the name 


nerosity of Captain Grant, it was still captivity. His!) time till dinner. But take care of your heart, Leslie. || less and ever varying expression that beamed im the 


yuntry Was in arms, and he was forbidden to join her! You have never seen Mary, and U should be sorry to}, brightness of her eye, and breathed through the rose 


tandard; and he often repeated the pathetic apostro- shave you fora rival vot her lip, hat indicated a soul within. 
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‘Miss Jansen,” stainmered I, the obligation Thank you, M:. Leshe, may the blessing be re ip- of the poets—the fabled sports of those happy spirit 
{ am under, the sense [| have i j HITE SS ro but | wished to sav, you have a Uial al hand, who dance in the moonhght, and wanton on every 
“Think no more ot u ves Vary, who pel be prepared to meet it Grant has a noble mind, but) breeze Such are the aasociations that ming wil 
eeived Ts ecmbari meu t bhaly it t te» thee i he act minder tive influence ol Lor i Hi we vi ul Will thie pelisive beauties Of Ue silver ivan 
ibility of tis mi Thhithey 8b) Tide boat, oul j Thali et ith) ted lo < mdon the ium Will YOu ever be an A lew wee KS ago, l visiled the scene where l hud 
lone mo mor i | ‘ eile al i} ile been educated —the spot where the first fleet veal 
“ y! YVeictun lt | pial ui foi tlie rest +oNn ver, never!” repli ] lL. siie WIth Lirmhnhess oly bovhood had fled like aadream It Was u be 
you are mndebted to my trend, ¢ pila ‘s ! Then,” proces led Mary, “ whatever protlers nay Ulul atternoon in suimier,. When Ll arrived at my hotel 
And Il, Mary. aim indebted to 5 bi han Dean) be made to you this afternoon, reyect them all with! the same house around which 1) id often played, and 
name,” cried Grant, “ lorthis } Liv t mae. fivtine you wall not be exchanged, but your parole! watched each successive care that rolled by. When 
To be named by Mis Jan tii her friend, bb) atjpe will be recalled ; you must then ese ipe, COnce al your l looked around me, every te brought to mind some 
ness | hardly merit.” cli somewhere at hand, and our good John shall iwecident that would otherwise have been forgotten 
“Well, Captain,” resumed Jlary, with hes usual | bring you a disguise, which will take you m safety to” TI stood upon the meadow of my gay sports, and J 


weetness of mmanne:, “ we will adjust Our accounts on) the « np of Washington.” could almost recognise the voices of my companion 


some other occasion, at present the breakfast waits, “That I will, your honor,” said honest John M’Ar-) as they shouted in their play, “ every man to his ow; 
‘wp a. t ri . T ” 
* Permit me,” said Grant, offering to lead her to the! thur, “ your honor remembers it was I that nursed you; den. The brook where I used to drop my line, and 
breakfast table. 


cand Giod and the Holy Virgin be praised, that litth triumphantly draw my struggling victims to land, wa 

“ No, no,” answered Mary, “ that os due to Captain | drop of Holy water did wonders—it was a miracle, no | still rippling in the breeze, and re flecting in its boson: 
Leslie ; my friends must share alike,” and she gave) doubt.” the fairy world around, The old forest yet waved its 
her hand, with bewitching frankness, to the delighted | “There ts no doubt about that, John,” replied Ma-! rustling branches in the air; and I heard the same 
Leslie, who placed himself by her side at the table, |! ry, but we must leave Captain Leslie now. “ My | sounds as 1 was wont to, when, years and years ago 
while Captain Grant took a seat opposite the Jatr| aunt, Leslie, must not know that I have seen you ; I rambled, a mere boy, through the same beautiful 
hostess. |, promise me that you will be firm, though some of | scenes, and leaned my young ear to catch the mingled 

Mrs. Jansen’s courtesy to the rebel guest, was evi-|| your own family should become tories.” | music of the murmuring brook—the rustling branches 
dently constrained, and confined to the necessary 


| “* What doT hear,” cried Leslie, “ my own family | —and the clear silver warbling of the nightingak 

|T have one only brother, and he was with Washington | almost mmagined I was yet a boy, and that all the 
|—he could not be a traitor.” busy, stormy incidents of my past life were but a dark 
Grant, though friendly, was as little familiar as was|| “ Be confident of nothing, Mr. Leslie, but the power confused dream-—it seemed like stepping back from 
consistent with the forms of good breeding. Leslie} and goodness of God. The cause of freedom will | the misfortunes and sad realities of my present situa- 
was happy. Basking in the sunshine of beauty, his} eventually triumph, for itis the cause of God; but ere|| tion, and revelling in the happiness of my youthful 
country, and his captivity were for the time forgotten, | the independence of America is established, we have || days. The whole vision (for it may be called one) was 
and but for a significant glance from his friend, he}} much to suffer—already the heart sickens at the pic-| created by the associations that crowded around ey er} 
might also have forgotten that Grant was the declared] ture of calamity which our fair city presents. Our] object that met my view. 

lover of Mary Jansen. Soon after breakfast, Mrs.|| citizens are driven from their possessions ; and if any When Captain Riley was bending beneath the burn 

Jansen, agreeably to her usual custom, retired to su-|) remain from inability to remove, they are cruelly treat-|| ing fervour of a southern sun, and tiring his eye with 
perintend her quadruped family, and Mary began toj} ed by an insulting soldiery—but, I must not stay—||the endless prospect of the desert, a green branch of 
feel embarrassed at being left to entertain two young|| remember my words, be true.” willow presented to his sight, would have called up in 
gentlemen. She, however, did her best. She per- As she glided out of the apartment, Leslie folded | his imagination the fairest scenes that nature could 
formed some of her favourite music , sang a duet with] his hands upon his bosom, and exclaimed with fer-|| create. Beautiful valleys, with roses and gardens 
Captain Grant; chatted with Leshe about Washing-|| vour, “ O God of my fathers! grant that I may live to|| blooming in their sweetness, and shedding their fra- 
ton, and the declaration of Independence ; and nei-|| see the independence of my country established ; andjj grance to perfume the breezes that wantoned around ; 
ther of the trio was sensible of the flight of time, un-}) if the share of thy bounty I possess is lost in the gene- || rivulets murmuring and gushing in their crystal beau 


questions, “do you ¢ hoose tea or colfee,” and, “is the 


toast agreeable 7” and Mary's deportment to Captain 


1 
l 


——— 
































til the clock struck twelve. ral devastation, it is well—make me a beggar, but|jty, over beds of diamond sands, and mingling their 
At this season of the year, the ardour of the meridi-|| make my country free.” music with the melody of the air; hills of waving fo- 
an sun was not oppressive, and Grant recollecting his (To BF CONTINUED.) liage ; and the rich mellow landscape of some lovely 
promise to walk with Leslie, the gentlemen withdrew, | === ——— == || spot that might rival the blush of beauty as the sha- 
leaving Miss Jansen time for her toilet, before the ar- OQOKIGINAL ESSAYS, dow of some passing cloud floated for an instant over 
rival of the expected visiters from the city | —_ —_ es _ its brightness, would all rise in fancied array before 
The preparations for a dinner party at Brier Chit, Hew oft the shades of joys departed pass | him—all called into life by the simple appearance of a 
were splendid and profuse. Mrs. Jansen thought too Till spell-hound bane ticketie Caate b ~—' willow branch.—-This is association. 
much could not be done to honour such distinguished) And spreads her eos te cap 6 rw ideal In our course through life, as in a journey of a day, 





= —= == 


guests; and every delicacy which the season afforded) we often behold scenes that we love to look back upon 
had been procured, and every art of cookery and con-| ASSOCIATIONS. andcontemplate. When, after riding through a beau- 
fectionary exhausted, that the pastries, puddings, and|| ‘Ture is scarcely any thing, from “ the chaste cold] tiful country, we find ourselves far away from the ob 
custards, as well as the haunches and sirloins, might|} moon,” (that wins its way, in undisturbed serenity,|] jects of our admiration—travelling, perhaps, over the 
be served up in (rie Englivh style. through interminable space,) to the most common ar-|} unvaried surface of a desert, the shadow of a cloud 
When the gentlemen returned from their walk,|| ticle of our good world, but that, when attentively ob-|] may remind us of the beauties we have passed, and, as 
Captain Grant's servant gave him a note, which he/| served by the mind of man, awakens remembrance in}jit darkens for an instant the sunshine around, we can 
withdrew to the library to answer, while Leslie, fa-|\ it of past times. When we look into the evening sky,|| almost imagine it is kissing the same varied loveliness 
tigued with the unusual exercise, threw himself upon | when the moon is still smiling upon the beautiful world|| of nature that is in fact blooming in its summer beauty 
a sofa in the parlour, Ina tew moments Mary enter-|| below, we can recollect the time when we used to}| far away. It is just so in our path through life. We 
sport with our young companions upon the green mea- || have all, during our existence, met with beings whom 

soine household directious. She started when shall dew. or wander with some pretty girl as youthful, as|| we loved, but from whom fate has parted us, and, like 
saw Leslie ; he rose to make his respects. | innocent, and as happy as ourselves. Now conversing||the meteor in an evening sky, they just gleam in ow 
* This is an unexpected pleasure, Captain Leslie Hon the past, now anticipating the future; dwelling sight—just brighten for a little while the shadows 
said she; * pardon my frankness—TI am a plain he urt- |] upon the joys and sorrows of this varied world, and} around, and we see them no more. They are gone, 
j but there are many litte objects which will remind us 

‘of them, and bring them in all their brightness to ow 


ed, followed by a servant, to whom she was giving 











| 


ed girl, little used to etiquette, and [make no sé ruple| often pausing to look upon and admire some bright} 
to say Tam rejoiced to see you for a moment before!) cloud that was floating silently on through the mellow 
linner—nay, nay,’ seeing him about to speak,” you) light, like a fairy island that, guided by angel hands, | 
must not stop the volubility of a woman—time is pre- || was just crossing our sphere—revelling a few moments|| and fancy pictures in life and loveliness, the images 





iview: again we see sparkling eyes smiling upon us. 


cious, Captain Leslie; though you see me surrounded) in the golden beams, and then passing away. As|| that isgone. Asong we have heard her sing—a glov 

by the minions of Britain, my heart is the heart of al| for me, when I gaze upon the moon, it always re minds|| she used to wear—is associated with the beauty of the 

whig—which heart bleeds for the distresses of my|i|me of past times. Rosy cheeks and laughing lips|/ first object of our affection; and the very room m 

ountry.”” P | come across my fancy ; and I can almost hear the sil- |) which she has moved seems still to echo to the voice of 
“ Heaven bless you, Miss Jansen.” ejaculated Leslie,'! ver voice of many a loved one who has long, long) her who is there no more. 


‘ Fleaven for ever bless you Ncinee monidered in the tomb. LT remember the stories!) | remember, when I was a young man, I passed a 
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‘ 
ee — — a 
w Werks tl acire {« iii aii’ lively witty, t uu ul hee f i, t > a t Wihe Pa we iy ‘ ! i it " > i th i i Tt iho alka 
rl i al! tha i make a heart, ' ig lal il » take atu sctiar s its t cit with veut fy i wi tf Thenee th 
is tine then was ‘ vith | isl There w the morse iil ‘ reve ratit from tl , ' i wy | , . wn th —s dain 
‘ hou . 5 ‘ ‘ . ital ‘ ! lars fa vast weavity. for ‘ t ‘ ' As it Passes ver 
wibra and mak ine took Dackh upon the brigt tlhe \lren [ the breast-work, the wl ‘ la 
ee iat pas j sweiltts iway with a feel t NY “ t " i f ' eates ent 
mihgied ple i Kh peal The fact as, we lov i ! ial en sthe vis , T 
) ip y's ' ENCE 
hott i i hath sav ithing of Ul feelings with iett 1 ti “ ist mal iti i " ‘ mitan it i AND ol | } ‘ US. 
hich bt kas he lip that told me | was not widiffer Whose eX fyaws thi wit eatl 1) 
ttoher; but sulice i sav, Uial she is tho inore \ i! ity eam i tt 
{ was, the other day, looking over ny drawers, when Uhroa {tl { Visiter welled literally , 
] 
v ity " 
§ su aneatly folded pa in Which Was ised a@ (to bow down bis head in lous to tl scone around 
sceftul rongtet of silken han ki was Marv’s. | Yes, here the prou tna inust bow to natu - , 
Mr. Enivor lt vou think the following solution 
hed at u tor a few moments without spe ikinig the sin ua moot ad to het ef aurre \ | 
; , 7h t the QQuestion im X 1, worthy of 4 place in yout 
Ves it Was Mars s dear, deal Mary s Phere wlay, \ na This sery it tied i sul bua Q 
newt tal ry, tt ts at Var service 
e same beautitul rinelet that had once rioted tn tts (a wide and beautitul « \Dansto { flat rock. where we 
, , By vet we to the Question, the beautiful hall of 
ivilege on her lovely neck I could almost see her are suddenly transported with a@ full view { the high 
rn Ohio can ! f no other form than the section of a 
luir fwure her brow—her eve her lip—seemed for |ftalls fifty rods mi trout Phe eve, elevated atan angl 
here, the base of which ona bornzontal plane is three 
ino instant to live betore tne and the lock to be re-imn- | of torty-five degrees, | 


ited ip us former situation. For one fleeting no 
iment, Palmost believed that Mary was in imy presence, 
und the next | felt a tear start into mine eve—and my 
lip (unusual as it Was to it) quivered with emotion. I 
thought ot her sy iph like form, asit Was then, so grace 
ful and lovely; and I pictured her as she ts now 
without life, feeling, or affection, 
passionless, 1 recollected the 
I stole the pretty ringlet from her neck, and kissed her 
The smile 


fook—flashed across my mind, and then the stern cer 


old-—inanimnate 
and dead. 
into a simile of forgiveness. 


unty that all was changed 


clod that moulders in the grave. 


Now why was this? What was there tn the lock that 
could awaken into lite emotions that had long slum- 
bered in silence ? What was the power that breathed 


its magic around me, and bore me far back again over 


ihe dim lapse of years, as though I had been spell- bound | 


Another might have look - | 
ed upon tt—but no powerful emotion would have start- 
ed at the sight—he might have vouchsafed a smile at 
the silken beauty of the curl, but he would have look 
ed im vain for those thousand mysterious associations 


by an eastern enchantress ? 


that crowded around it, invisible to every eye but mine. 


Such were the feelings that came across my mind as! 
Fr surveyed the golden relic of my pretty Mary ; and’ 


small as it was, and insignificant as it would have been | 


to any other eye, to me it Was rich with the mellowed 
associations of past times.—I looked upon it and) 
wept, F. 








v HE L, ANDSCAPE. 





There rush'd a river with impetuous force | 
Chiding the rocks that would oppose its course, 
Hastening to pay its tribute to the sea, 

Like mortal life to meet eternity 


—=—z2——= = ee — 


TRENTON FALLS. 


Tur following interesting description of the most 
prominent feature of a well known landscape, is from |} 
the pen of John Sherman, Esq. a gentleman of science 
ind taste. Through the politeness of a friend, to 
whom we tender our thanks, this extract has been ob-! 
tained for the * New-York Mirror, and Ladies’ Lite-| 
rary Gazette.” 

After many valuable geological remarks and obser-! 
vations, and an enumeration and description of the y; a-| 
tious petrifactions which are found in the vicinity of 
- cataract, Mr. S. thus proceeds :— 

‘ After viewing the petrifactions, which meet us at} 





tume when! 
~her beautiful | 


—lost alike in the unthink- | 


holds a rock croelity tt t hich 


eXtending, in a strareht line, from the mountamous walls 


oneach si le, which tise seventy feet stilltiiehes hy, 


this the water descends Perponan ularly, betwe 


thats 


and forty feet, the great body rushing to the left On 
the right, it pours down tna thin, beautiful sheet. For 
Isa short distance in the middle, the rock ts left entirely 


inaked, exhibiting a perpendicular battlement of mason 


work, as though reared by art to divide the beautiful 
}White sheet on the one side from the overwhelmiu 
fury of the waters on the other. Qn a small dacl 
low they unite; then, in a vast body of tumultuous 
foam, veer suddenly down an melination of rocky 


isteps, whence the whole 


rive! eh gto so ted at once 
linto a wide, deep, and dark bason of wat 
unde rneath; mountaimous walls rising on either side 
one hundred and filty feet ; 
icedars extending their branches above ; small shrub 
| bery varregating, here and there, their stupendous and 
naked sides; and, on the right of the bason, a charm 
jing verdure entirely overspreads a wide, smoothly 
| rounding and majestic prominence, which reaches half 
iway up the towering battlement. Such are the High 
—_ 

* At the side of these superb falls we ascend a tall 
Naa der, pass through a narrow defile, walk up a flight 
of steps, and land on a platform at the foot of the first 
perpe nde ular descent; then climbing the side, 
ladder, the grand level at the 
top, Where the stream retires to the right and opens a 
wide smooth pavement for the large party to walk 
abreast. Here is presented, thirty or forty rods im 
front, another fall, 
across the whole distance of this beautiful level. As 
icending this, 





along 


we mount, by anothe 


stretching 


we are introduced to another still more 
smooth and extensive platform of level rock, twenty 
rods wide and ninety rods in length, lined on either 
| side with cedars, branches all crowd forward 
under their bending heads, and whose 
naked as the perpendicular roc ky battlements conceal-| 
ed behind them. 


whose 


the most interesting scenes that can be imagined. A 
| ni aked rock, fifty feet high, reaches over its shelving 


|| top, from which descends a perpetual rill, that forms a 


|natural shower bath. 


lengthen and reach far down over the bending rock | 
with an impenetrable shade of the deepest verdure. | 
On the left is a delightful cascade, where the water 
pours over the rocks in all directions, combining the 


gentle fail and the furious rapid. Through this narrow | 





every step, we pass round a frightful projection (now | 
rendered perfectly safe) and advance towards the first 
ir lower falls. 

uaked rock, nearly forty feet high, extends entirely | 
across the opening, apparently blocking up the passage. | 
When the creek is high, the waters pour over in a sin- 


|| the spectator is a dark basin oi 


various fantastic forms. Directly opposite is a huge 


|| breastwork of perpendicular rock, at whose base the 
Here a perpendicular breast-work of|| raging waters become still. 


Annexed to this is a lofiy 
| tower rising in a vast ¢ column at its side, and command- 
‘ing With majesty the scenery around. At the foot of 


water forty feet deep, 


aperture the eye beholds mountainous walls retiring in | 


, forty feet) 


tall hemlocks and be nding 


i} vature is therefore lessthan tl. Ag 


a broad sheet of water || 


iiterenee, the distanee over it being on 


biaine ynd trom these data its herht ts ve quired 

To find the diameter of the base, or chord of the ar 
ver the billpsayv, Sb oOe 26s: I 3: Yobeey7 

Draw a bormvontal hne AC Yoae, &e. of B90, 
ASSulnbe aby venient radius for the curvature of th 
irc over the billy say t, and with this make an unter. 


ABR andCE; 
anare from A to C, and 


ecton atk low AC, and draw the lines 
extent EA, deseribe 
a line EDB, | the chord in DD and the ar 
in Bo Then BD represents the height of the hill, ot 
versed sine of the re AB. 
| Now, if in the triangle ADE, AE, and DE, were 
hnown, AR DE BD. Let ABcet, ADe 4A 
77404 Then 4 rac 4771048 sine of 
NED 28° 31 11 54 for the are AB, which by the 
table for the lengths of circular ares, ts only 4977674, 


with th 


adraw rmectiiyg 


The radius of cur 
ain, assuming .954 
by double position, the true radius 
lis soon found to be essentially the same as the chord 
IAC, viz. AB =.9549207. By trigonometry, DE= 
8260982, and AE—DEs=e BDx.. 1270565 of a mile, 


which should be .5 or half a mile. 


jand .055 for AE 


' 


or 67! ; te ct b; : o ie hes. M. NASH. 
Solution to (Question I. in No. 4. 
HY B. MUC.GOWAN. 
ly Let the numbers sought be represented by z and 
& 
1; we have per Qu ston, 

i” i > a > i I~ 
tt-—142 7 -+ s I 
24 2--1-4-2°—#2-+4 l=2’= () 

rf (2—Imtts tS t= [) 

z—1+2(2 = i= ‘e 

As the second and third are evidently squares, it 

lremains only to make z’?42z—1 and z’—1 squares. 
| Let z?-4-2:—1=_(2—r) irz-+r’; we shall have 
| 
r‘—+l ; 
z—-—"" ; by substituting this value of z in the ex- 


| 
backs are as) 


i 





" Sr4-2 


pression 2”- r'-2r-8r--$= (1). 


, 


r 1 
1, we get ( t y-i= 
2r }. 


At the extre mity of this is one of) | If the side of this Be be represented by 7r°=1, r'—@r 
i] 


-8r—3=(r'-1Ps=r'-2r?+ 1 ; 
r+ ve 


fore 22> —1 1 21 =}, andz-I=#. Consequent 


~ ar42- -142 


whence r==:—4; there- 


On the verge of this threatening ily, § and 4 are the numbers re . mca 
| projectic n stands a tallcedar, whose branches gradually H 


Solution lo to Question L “No. ; 
BY D. W. CARMODY, 
Assume y=-r-+1, then 

ryf+r (4+)! 

rtyty(r+1)+ er} 

r+ ryar’4 24 

y+ ry=|\ r+ i)’ 
Hence it only remains to make (4+4-1)4 22-41 o1 
r’4424+2—() and 2’ 2r==(), thei: difference = 
2r-+2, that is (2r-++-2) 1 half the sum of these factor 


'=r4+2. ‘Then, per the rule for the duplicate equality 
2 
ri4z+O=(r-4 3)’=2"4+3r+28, from which z=} 


and the two re qu r J numbers are 4 and 4. 
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FEMALE EDUCATION. 


LATI?D FROM THE FRENCH 


Article 6 In case of 


what are the 


a gwreal disaster in her fortune 


tulents in which a female can most ea 
sully find a resource 
In all that we have ud, we have consulted for the 


ducation of females, only that which wall re 


to the 


nder them 


ietul aud they 


agreeable 


persols Wilh Who 


are united, either by the tres of blood or those of soci 
etv. Thos is certainly the best method to ensure then 
felicity, for happiness does not grow up lke a tree, 
drawing its aliment without tou or labour from: the 
soil in Which it is planted ; but rather like a bee that | 
borrows its nourishment trom all the flowers that grow 


round tts hive. 


It is a star, the rays of which are not perce wed — 
til they are reflected from the hearts of all those 
We to adore 


designs of an infinitely wise Providence, who wills} 


who 


serve around us. ought, therefore, 


that we should be truly happy, only as we make others | 
But although a woman should be educated rath- 
er for others than herself, 


SU. 


she should by no me ans| 
neglect those persoual resources which, m all cases, | 
will place her above want, that if she should } 


by any 
disaster, lose her fortune, } 


she might find in her educa- 
tion, the sure means of obtaining an honest subsist- 
ence. 


lot persons who by 


{| 
the 


taimlv right, and probably, a woman who knows how 
to sew well, will tind, in ber needie a surer resource, 
than on the exercise of any science or art. | will not 


hence conclude, that the talent of sewing well ts ¢ jual 


to that of the most tamous artists, but only 


t 


that in the 


education of children we ty 


} 
; 


should stu 


they can 


is 
al 


~mosition, 


ind direct thei talents to somethin 


to be 


ei which 


excel, It is better a good embrowerer, a good 


inantua-maker, or a good seamstress, than a tolerable 


miUusiciah. 


I tusist, particularly on this point, Ist, because it can 
the taste ol 
person wall naturally direct itself to the work 


for which nature bas designed her, and even when di- 


in no case be mconsistent;, 2d, because a 


youne 


rected to a contrary pursuit in childhood, 


she wall re- 


turn in more advanced age to those in which she finds 


most delight; Sd, because poverty, above all, to per- 


sons who have been delicately educated, is the great- 


est temptation that virtue Can encounter, 
Although nature may not distribute her gifts equal- 


ly, she gives, nevertheless, to all beings that she pro- 
duces, the means of subsistence. I do not speak here 


accident, or the mfirmities of age, 


are placed beyond the possibility of labour. These 
seem to have been destined by Providence to give to 
mankind an oceasion to exercise benevolence. These 


form an exception to a general rule, but the rule ts) 


nevertheless true. But, not to cultivate the gifts 


which a child has received from nature, when circum- 
stances do not make it absolutely um 
i] 
gree responsible for their subsequent misfortunes. 

If, in obliging a child to occupy itself, we leave it 


i 


possible, isto ren-| 
der ourselves culpable towards them, and in some de-| 


elocution of this set of rhetori« lans is wondertul. 
what 


Wit} 


at flue nev ol and COploUshess ¢ 1 ex 


invention, 
pression, will they en] irge Upon every little «| pin th 
behaviour of another > With how many different ci 


cumstances, and with what variety of plirases, will th 


tell over the same story? | have known au old lady 
Inake an unhappy marriage the subject of a month’ 
conversation. She blamed the bride in one place 
pitied her im another ; laughed at her im a third; wor 
dered at her in a fourth: was angry with her in 
filth; and, in short, wore out a pair of coat h horses u 


expressing her concern tor her. 


Atlength, 
the subject on this side, she mac 
a visit to the new married pair, praised the waite for the 
prudent choice she had made, told her the unreason 


alter hay 


} 
i 


ing quite exhaustes 


able reflections which some malicious people cast upor 
her, and desired that they might be better acquainted 
The censure and approbation of this kind of wome: 
are therefore only to be considered as helps to dis 
course. 

“A third kind of female orators may be compr 
hended under the word Gossips. Mrs. Fiddle Faddle 
is perfectly accomplished in this sort of eloquence 
she launches out into descriptions of christening» 
runs divisions upon a head-dress, knows every dish 
of meat that is served up in her neighbourhood, and 
ventertains her company a whole afternoon together, 
with the wit of her little boy, before 
speak. 


to 


he is able 


* The coquette may be looked upon as a fourth kind 
of female orator. To give herself the larger field tor 
discourse, she hates and loves in the same breath, talks 
to her lap-dog or parrot, is uneasy in all kinas of wea. 


The possibility of a loss of fortune is too evident) ithe liberty of choice, 1 will turn of itself to that which || | ther, and in every part of the room. She has false 


from the vicissitudes of life, 


to admit of any debate. 
Who is there among us, 


who cannot look round and 
see among our acquaintance, some one who has been 
reduced from affluence, to the necessity of depe nding | 
on her own exertions, 

The multitude of pleasing accomplishinents which 
hold a high rank in society, will afford but a very 
slender resource. 

While the talents of a female solicit nothing but 
praises, she finds persons more willing to bestow than 
she is to receive applause, and while it costs nothing, 
she may be carried to the clouds, but when it is neces- 
sary to pay her for her work, it is quite another thing. 

The more pressing are her necessities on the one 
hand, the stronger is the disposition to depreciate her 
merits on the other. Suppose, for instance, she wish- 
es to sell a painting which has received praises by 
which her modesty has suffered ; 
other eyes. It is too dear; the execution is but pas- 
sable, they have no need of it, &e, &« 

Musie better treated. She must have 
great fortitude to profess so difheult an art, and take 
much pais to procure a sufficient number of scholars. 
People believe they do you a favour to employ you, 
when you 


it is NOW seen with 














is seldom 


are devoting your talents and sacrificing 


your health and comfort for the improvement of then 


children, for a remuneration by no means adequate to 


is suited to its capacity ; but if nature has designed a) 
girl to be a seamstress or mantuamaker, it does not 


| 
|follow that education should be bounded there. 








F EMALE CHARACT ER. 


re 

Ve gentle fair, Columbia's pride and boast, 
Abroad the wonder, and at home the toast, 
Renounce imported follies, and lay claim, 
To sweet perfection and eterual fame 








quarrels and feigned obligations to all the men of het 
acquaintance ; sighs when she is not sad, and laugh» 
|when she is not merry. The coquette is in particu 
jlar a great mistress of that part of oratory which is 
called action; and, indeed, seems to speak for no 
other purpose but as it gives her an opportunity o! 
|stirring a limb, or varying a feature, of glancing he: 
/eyes, or playing with her fan.” 











-> —— = 


— 





Tue pen of Addison effected wonders in reforming 
ithe manners of the age in which he lived, particularly | 
as respects the fair sex. 

both peculiarly adapted to the end intended. “ Vice 
‘and Folly blushed at their own de ‘formity,” when re- 
‘flected from the mirror he placed before them; and if, 
‘they did not fly the circle of the polite, they at least 


‘found it necessary to borrow the garb of discretion and 
virtue. 


A writer like Addison would do much good in this! 


country at the present day. Not that we would insi- 
; 


nuate that the ladies of the United States are pecu- 


His style and manner are 





)ey 
| ——— 
SYRIAN FEMAL ES. 


In Syria, marriages are conducte ad in a peculiar 
|manner. Daughters are paid for according to the i 
spectability of the father, sometimes as high as fiftee. 
hundred piastres, and the custom prevails among 
| Druses, Turks, and Christians. If her family is rich, 
the girl is fitted out with clothes, and a string of ze 
quins, or of silver coin, to tie round her head ; afte 
which she is delivered to her husband. I had an op 
portunity, (says Mr. Burckhardt,) of witnessing an e>- 
pousal of two Christians at Aare, in the house of 4 
Christian. The bride was brought with her femal 








| 


liarly obnoxious to censure; far from it; but, like 
our own sex, they are not entirely fauldess. Our aim) 
is to clear the female character, (as Addison says of 
ithe female tongue,) “of those little jarrings and dis-| 


sonances of anger, 


censoriousness, gossiping, and | 





your wants. "To the loss of fortune are joined the) 


mortification of self-love, more difhieult’ perhaps to| 
support, and if, unhappily, indigence presses a little | 
(oo near, you have tune to feel it before you can give! 
fo your talents that degree of celebrity which will en- 
sure 

Every body knows the fable of La Fontaine 
th a, * The Me rr hant, 
ind the son of a King.” 


in his own knowledge 


SUCCESS, 


,enti 


Each endeavoured to find, 

, the means of subsistence, but | 

it last all were obliged to depend upon the herdsman. 
Fw 
dau'e 


4 


n long jeune la fin 


er ie 


‘ ne fit tant 
sal sent la bas exer: iv Calent. 


La Fontaine concludes thus: 


ad the 


ost sure a most prompt suceoul 


He Is Cel- 


. ! 
the Gentleman, the Herdsman, || 


coquetry ; and to elevate it to the practice of “ good-| 
nature, truth, discretion, and sincerity.” 
In the Spectator, (No. 247,) this great writer, very) 


good humouredly, ridicules several blemishes which | 





strike the eye of every attentive observer, in contem- 
Ip lating that beautiful picture, “ Female Character.” 

In doing this, he classes the female orators, as follows : 
| "Phe first kind, the refore, of female orators, which| 
11 shall take notice of, 


stirring up the passions; a part of rhetoric in which 





are those who are employed in} 


che wile of Socrates had, perhaps, made a greater pro- 
i ficiency than her above-mentioned teacher, | Aspasia. || 
“The second kind of female orators are those who 


T'he hand is the deal m invectives, and who are commonly known by| priests performed the miarriay 


lthe name of the Censorious. The imagination and 


> 


Fon their arms, amidst continued 


| Blessed be the bridegroom! 


friends and relations, from her native village, ow 
day’s journey distant, with two camels decorated with 


|| tassels, bells, &e. and was lodged with her relations in 
| Aare. 


They entered the village preceded by women 


| beating the tambourine, and by the village youths, 


jng off their muskets. Soon afterwards the brid 
groom retired to the Spring. which was m a field nea: 

1 Vi age e e washed and dressec ubise ] hi 
the village, where he washed and dressed himself 


new clothes. He then entered the village, mounted 


}on a caparisoned horse, surrounded by young men, 


two of whom beat tambourines, 
| muskets. 


and the others fired 
Sheikh’s house, and 
an hour by two men 


singing and huzza 
the Sheikh then exclaimed ** Mebarek el Aris!’ 





He alighted before the 
was carried for about a quarter of 


jing ; 


which was repeated by all 
after which he was set down, and renmiained 
till sunset, exposed to the 


4g prese nt; 
jests Of his friends; afte: 
the 


eeremony, 
young couple retired to their dwelling. 


this he was carried to the church, where Greek 


and the 


ade 
the 
sO 
por 
ted 
ie) 


te. 
ual 


pre 

dadle 
nee 

ings 
dish 
aba 
ther, 
le to 


kind 
d tor 
talks 
wea- 
false 
f her 
iughs 
rticu 
ich is 
or no 
itv ol 
ig he: 


culiat 
he re 
fiftee 
ymone 
s rich. 
of ze 
3 alter 
an Op 
an es 
eof a 
female 
e, Ole 
sd with 
ions i 
wolhel 
youths, 
> brick 
ld nea 
self ii 
jounted 
g men, 
Ws fired 
ise, and 
VO med 
huzza 
| Aris!’ 
d bv all 
Thianied 
5; uflel 
» Gireck 


and the 


el 
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DESULTORY SELECTIONS, 


WITH ORTGINAL REMARKS 





RELIGION IN CITIES 


AcTrHouen the rapid increase of edifices for | 
sorship, in all our cities, Would seem to indicate the 
‘ prosperity of Zion: at ws still an incontrovertible 
facet. that the state of true t onus much more flou 
rishine m rural villages, and in the intermor of the 
untry, than itis in our populous seaports, and com 
rinereial towns. "This fret has been admitted by writers 
of everv age and country : and has been thus account 
ed fer by one who “ knew the world well.” 

In commerctral towns, where every body finds em- 
plovinent, and is agitate d by the bustle of business, the 
ininds of the inhabitants are apt to be so much engross- | 
ed with the affairs of this world, as almost to forget 
that there is another; and neither the true religion 
nor false ones, have such holds of their minds, as im 
pl ices where there is more poverty, and less worldly | 
occupation. In the first they consider the remon-| 
strances of priests and contessors as interruptions to 
business; and without daring to despise the ceremo- 


nies of Religion, like the speculative sceptic or infidel, 


the hurried trader huddles them over as fast as possible, 


\day, hearing him speak in the market-place 


"1 ans fh at last te wpe wealthy, he ce i 
t eturn to fis own country byw sea, he be i ative 
it sland uf C eos Va wdinely | went te 
i \ wi nh had not een 1 the Vvova t» 
foore Terrible tempest arose, a reasiuced it to a Wreck 
ft sf f ti Sea I itl sore 1 tive ne 
| packed thei treasures thers, their most va 
t handise, and treed them around their bodies, 
us Ulbe est means of supporting hear future existence, 
st t yo escape the present dangers Burt amatetst 
ll tlie t le, acertam i sitive person ofseers 
ing Sil hides quite inactive, and seemingly uncon 
cerned, asked hun, “ What! don’t vou look after any 


oy r eliiects "? = No. 


‘all thatis mine iw with me 


rephed the poet calmly, 
Then some tew of 
them, and he among the rest, took to swimming : and 
several got safe ashore; while many more perished im 
the waves, weaned and encumbered with the burden 
they had bound about them. To complete the cala- 
mity, soon after some plume rers came down upon the 
coast, and seized all that each man had brought away 
with him, leaving them naked. The ancient city of 
Clazomenw happened to be near at hand; to which 
the shipwrecked people repaired ; here a certaim man 
of letters, who had often read the verses of Sumonides, 
and was his great admirer, though unknown, on one 
» inquired 
of him his name, and, finding it was he, cave hima 


welcome reception at hisown house, and supplied him 


that he may return to occupations more congenial }¥!th clothes, money, and servants to attend him; while 
| 


with the habit of his mind. The preachers may ery 
aloud and spare not; they may lift up their voices like 
trumpets, proclaiming the nothingness of this world, | 
and all which it contains. It is in vain. Men who 
have been trained to the pursuit of money from their 
childhood, who have bestowed infinite pains to acquire | 
it, and who derive all their importance from it, must 
naturally have a partiality for this world, where riches 
procure so many flattering distinctions; and a preju- 
dice against that in which they procure none. 
towns where there ts little trade, and great numbers of 
poor people, where they have much spare time, and 
sinall comfort in this world, the clergy have an easier 
task, if they are tolerably assiduous, in turning the at- 
tention of the inhabitants to the other. In Roman 
Cathohe towns of this description, we see the people 
continually pacing up and down the streets with wax 
tapers in their hands. ‘They listen with fond attention 
to all the priest relates, concerning that invisible coun- 
try, that land of promise where their hopes are placed ; 
they ruminate with complacency on the happy period | 
when they also shall have their good things; they | 


| 
told, await them; they languish for the happiness of | 
being promoted to that lofty situation, from whence 
they may look down, with scorn, on those to whom 
they now look up with envy, and where they shall re- 
taliate on their wealthy neighbours, whose riches at 
present, they imagine, insult their own poverty.” 





hear their present rags with patience, in expectation of 
the white raiment and crowns of gold, which, they are 


| 


PERMANENT PROPERTY. 
Riches are said to have wings, and to fly away from 
their possessor. But every man may possess a proper- 


ty which will remaim forever. Virtue and integrity 


But in 


ithe rest of the company were forced to carry a letter 


jabout this foreign city, setting forth their case, and 
| 


begging bread: the next day Sumonides met with them 

in his walks, and thus addressed them :—*“ Did I not 
tell you, my friends, that all which Thad was with me ; 
jbut you see all that which you could carry away with 
|you perished.” Thus wisdom is proved to be the most 
durable possession, and the best security amidst every 
want and trial.” 


LOVE. 
* Love is an affection decidedly benevolent, as it 
leads us directly to desire the happiness of the person 


whom we love. Love cannot exist but between per- 


the perception of amiable qualities, we are said to love 


love even between the sexes, unless it be founded on 
some real or supposed mental excellence. 


often the only one that seems to be recognised. But 
if we proceed to analyze this magical quality, we shall 
find that it owes its influence chiefly to the idea that 
the face is an index of the mind; and that the perfec- 
tion of beauty is always supposed to imply the per- 
fection of amiableness in character and disposition. 
Every heroine of romance is always a paragon of 
beauty; and no writer has yet had sufficient confi- 
readers in behalf of an ugly woman. All this pro- 
ceeds on the idea that beauty is generally accompanied 
with some amiable or exalted mental qualifications. 





are of this description, and within the power of every 
one. But when these are united with talents, learning, | 
and genius, their possessor is rich indeed. No one| 
can rob him of these—they abide forever. He carries | 
his fortune about with him, and finds it the best secu-| 
rity in every want and trial. The well-known seers | 
of Simonides, is a happy illustration of this fact. | 
“That excellent poet, the better to 





‘that ugliness is often accompanied with some qualities 





sons of different sexes: we, indeed, extend the mean-| 
ing of the term; and when we feel any strong partiali- | 


“If this is a prejudice, it is at least one that has 
some foundation in nature; for it cannot be denied 


‘ s! yan woOmaA erally t ! 
i ' er } thet ey ‘ 
i ! ‘ nas fee ‘ ‘ stir { the 
wor rseif ma sture ! ell { 
% ’ { ‘ lf il ‘fy 
‘ih i i rant 
WW bik see son why e shou « tHhatue 
‘ wie ian le Qualities than her fairer 
vals ind were she treated with the same respect, | 
rsorable to stippose sie w ld show the same alta 
hhe te t sposit md certainly, a plan-looking 


wotban, perfectly amiable and upenvious, wou ad pre- 
venta phenomenon of exce llenmece, which, tromeits rary 
tv, might pustly be deemed more dazzling than the 
most splendid beauty 
“ But, besides the beauty of external features an 

form, love is kindled by an indefinite number of qua 
hties which have taken hold on the imagination of the 
lover, and which he regards as the sure signs of every 
desirable excellence, These qualities are extremely 
various, according to the particular views, habits, and 
feelings of individuals; but love cannot properly be 
said to exist but with the perception, or supposed ex 
istence, of some good mental qualities mn the object 
beloved. The mere anunal passion may exist; but 
rational beings alone are susceptible of love, in the 
proper acceptation of the term, and mental qualifies 
tions, real or supposed, are always essential igre 
dients in its composition, 
| “ Phe lover, therefore, will naturally seek to be dis 
tinguished by the qualities which he may think mos! 
likely to recommend him to his mistress. In a rude 
istate of society, the highest recommendation of a man 
will be personal bravery, or strength. Ina more po 

‘lished state, he will seek to be distinguished by tender 

hess, generosity, or sympathy; and in a state of inde- 
pendence and affluence, by those talents and attain- 
iments which secure an influence in society. The 
|| female naturally studies the qualifications most hkely 
|| to recommend her to the object of her choice; and uf 
iat any time her pursuits should be trifling or useless, it 
‘may generaily be inferred that her choice has originat- 
jed in the frivolity of the man; for it is their taste 
|} which mostly decides the nature and character of fe 
The woman who wishes to 
please will not think it necessary that her qualifica 


male accomplishments. 


. " j . 
ty for a person, arising either from gratitude, or from || tions should exactly resemble those of the man whom 


she loves. His strength, and courage, and energy, are 


them; and we believe, in fact, that there cannot be | required as compensations for her weakness; and, 


| therefore, though she should be deficient in these re 
spects, she will not be the less endeared to the man 


* Beauty is, perhaps, the principal attraction; it is'| who glories in being called ber protector, and who, 


, . 
\without any feelings of selfishness, is glad to be pos 


| sessed of qualities of which she is destitute, that he 
i} 

| may the more decidedly prove the extent of his love 
‘It is by no means necessary, therefore, that thei pur 


suits should be similar, in order to secure mutual re- 


leard. ‘They must indeed be actuated by the sane 
j}grand moral feelings; there must be the same regard 
| to truth, honour, and principle—the same anxious de 


dence in his Own powers, to attempt to interest his || sire to promete each other’s comfort; and after this 


it matters not how dissimilar their occupations may 


ibe. They will rather injure their interests by attempt- 
| ing an approximation in any other respect; and Hes 

cules, with the distaff of Omphale in his hand, is no 
‘more ridiculous and out of character, than the virago 
'who affects the manners and pursuits appropriate to 


(not particularly amiable: but it is not affirmed that this!) men.” 


' 
/consequence is the necessary result of the mal-contor 


jmation of the countenance or person. It may be easily 
laccounted for on other principles. 

| 

' 


The ugly person 


jmay be chagrined by the unkindness of nature. She 


| thas been an unsparing remark almost from thy 
| beginning of the world, that beauty is like the fragil 
flower, which, for a litthe time, scatters its fragrance 


and its bloom, and then fades and dies: it therefor: 


support himse If }may feel indignant to see incense paid to beautiful m- becomes the holder of so fleeting a Possession to be ih 


. e 2 | 
under his narrow circumstances, went the tour of Asia, | sipidity : whilst she, with an inferior face, but with | defatigable in the ac quisition of those eternal beauties 


inging from city to city the praises of their heroes and | vastly superior qualifications, may be scarcely able to) which will compensate its decay, and tender the even 


‘reat nen, and receiving their rewards. 


By this! 


command common politeness, 


Thus, the neglect 


ing of life respectable and adimired 


4 
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THE RAMBLER. 





When Beau’ » bave eve er 


tlas trivug ‘ or 


Ned,” said ! to an old 


Broadway. 


“loop morning, friend, 


vhom | met lounging along 


“ Good morning, my dear fellow,” repled he, “1 


im happy to see vou—but why do vou look so in the 
agumps; are you unwell °” 
“ No, Ned; DT never felt h ippirecinomy life; and, if 


I look melancholy, my countenance belies my heart. 


But where are you going in this hot sun 2” 

tothe devil, I hope ' Ah, sir, as 
friend, | 
when LT inform vou, that, 
fellow that 
dead 


You are always way 


4 : x 
*‘ Going = roy 


vou have valued 


ever been a sincere and 
hope you will bear with me, 
at thes moment Tam the most miserabl 
the breath of life! I 
don’t smile—upon my soul I do. 


when I am serious. 


inhales ! were 


wish 
How is it that you are ever cheer- 
ful—ever good-humoured 2? Tam sure you have been 


a wicked fellow, and vet you are always happy. Ex 


” 


plain the mystery, will you ? 


* Tam not always happy ; far from it. 


ouly when T have no cause to be otherwise. This 


world has handled me very roughly, as you know.| 
Few there are who have been more unfortunate than| 
myself; but I have always surmounted my sorrows) 
when I examined my bosom and discovered that I had | 
never done an action that reproached me with disho- | 
nour.” | 
“ You are very pure, no doubt; but, seriously, 1 
wish T could say so as honestly as you appear to do.” | 

“Why, you really surprise me. What dreadful | 
crime have you ever committed, that makes you set s0| 
little value upon yourself? Now, were I as rich in| 
worldly wealth as you are, and as fine a fe llow —pos- | 
sessed of a liberal education, and all the acc ‘omplish- | 
ments required in society—esteemed by every one’ 
who knew me, on account of my liberality and aoed-t 
ness of heart—beloved by the rich—adored by the | 
poor—and respected by all; and besides, possessing | 
the pure affections of the amiable Amelia, | am ouale 
that I would be the happiest creature on earth, What | 
in the name of wonder, does any reasonable being re- 
quire more ?” 

“ Why, yes, my dear friend, although there is much 
flattery, there is some truth in your remark. [love 
Amelia, and my love is reciprocated; but, notwith- 
standing, | am a poor wretch—I do not deserve, [ can- 
not hope for happiness!” 


: , 
“Come, come, do not abuse yourself; 


I am sure J) 


would not hear your reputation sported with in this| 


absence. 


. bd] | 
very PooK?: | 


manner in your 


* You know how matters stand between me and 


| for the being who had once been my trend 


I am happy | 


| 
i} 
l} 





|The story of thy Being 
| conception’s airy flight, and soaring thought, is thy, 


But what makes you cof unorigins ated.” | 





Amelia—we are to be married—every body who is, 
acquainted with me knows it; in fact, it has been a 
common topic of conversation for a long time ~it| 
at length reached the ear of one of the most amiable | 
of the Almighty’s creation—a dear angel whom I have 
deeply wronged ; a poor orphan girl whose happiness 
s4$S in My possession; one whom, before the vaulted 
ureh of heaven, I have sworn to shelter and protect ; 
one whom | have deluded, insulted, and deserted !/ 
When busy rumour first told her the story of my vil-| 





remorse rolled trom his eves, and fell upon the pave-! 


ment I let them flow, for astonishment choked my 


utterance, and I unconsciously recoiled with horror 


from the presence of him who once held the cord of 


mv affections, whilst indignation and pity took posses 


sion of my heart After giving vent to his feelings, 
he ren ed tii speech Do yuu doubt mv wretched- 
ness? do you doubt my po ww?” 

Edward,” said I, * you are poor—poor indeed '” 


‘Do vou think PE merit Happiness ” 
Apply to he ven.” 

* Do you despise me.’ 

“From my heart I pity vou.” 

“eT hh » farewell! 


my presence ! l have 


I will no longer insult you with 


grown hideous in Inv own 


sight—how | in yours | do not know 


with a look | 


tears that were bursting trom his 


MHiay appe ir 
He left ine 


ret: he covered the 


farewell!” shall never for- 


eves with bis handkerchief, and, turning from me, pro- 


ceeded down Broadway. 1 did not detain him, for to 


seemed a demon, whom | would rather shun 
Monster! said I - 


me he 
ol sorrow | 
, checked 
Guanes. | 


than bosom. but a feeling 


the detestation that was rising within me. 





REVIEWS. | 





i 
A critic's fame should oot from this arive, } 
To God where fault of foreign author Les; 1 
But beme-boro wit should share his hovest praise, i} 


her lays 1} 
i! 
j 


POEMS.—BY SUMNER LINCOLN FAIRFIELD. | | 


And flud io him the patron of 


We have already given a brief notice of the work 
before us, but we should do injustice to our readers 
were we to dismiss this litthe volume without exhibiting 
some specimens of its beauties as well as its defects, | 

Though we are far from believing the essence of | 
poetry to be a succession of similar sounds in measure d| 
s to be| 


verse, we have a right to look for some consonance of| 


syllables, yet in composition which professes 
sound, and some harmonical proportion, ‘To prove 
that our author has totally neglected this essential re- 
guisite of a perfect poem, we cite the following, copied 
verbatim et literatim, from an “ Ode to the Deity,” 
p. 159. We have only omitted the capitals at the be-| 
ginning of our author’s lines, and made the width of, 
our columns the measure of our own : 

“* Eternal Monad! Great Invisible! Essence incon- 
taminate of Gloiy! high chainless Mind, 
heaven and hell, spheres countless, systems sublime !| 


» | 
oh! how grand! far beyond) 


| 


pervading | 


| 
imperial grandeur; yet fond is mind ethereal to por-| 
tray ought, that can in visions dim but image Life all 


We repeat, we have no objection to this style of, 
writing, if the author prefers it to the plain and simple 
language in which we are taught in the gospel to ad- 
dress Our Father in heaven ; but we ask, why are we 
trammelled with measured lines where there is no 
rhythm ? and why does the author impose upon us for 
syllables which have no correspondence in 


rhyme, 
sound ? i 
We think poetry may be divided into three kinds— 
the first, and probably the highest species, is that in 
which the poetry is in the thought and language only, 
‘and the words are arranged in the order of prose, Of | 





ithe lamps in Fulton-street, and we cite the 


= — _— 


that in which the ear ts soothed with « succession ot 


siniiar sounds, at equal or regular distances, m the 


terminating syllables. 


In the first species ot poetry, our author has giver 


- 


us some rich ¢ \aimples, h, when divested of the 


w hie 


ipitals, the only marks of rhythm and measure they 
possess, and stripped of the * foreig n ornament” ot 
hard words, and heathen names, we can read with 
pleasure. "Take the following for an ex snp 


* Eagle of the west! from thine eyrie thou didst 


stoop, and wrest from grandeur’s diadem the choicest 


gem that glittered there in pride mvaluable.” 


* Star of the bright west, thy celesual beams of 


pression blew upon the crest of glory, and 


spangle 


o’er the waving goufalon, with the ravs of heaven! 


Now, this ts tolerable ; and if our author could ex 


| plain what he means by the beams of a star blown by 


all would be 


well, But this 
to our mental darkness; for 


oppression over a crest, 


obscunty may be owing 


we candully acknowledge we were obliged to recur to 


our dictionary, before we could affix any idea to the 


words * waving gonfalon.”’ But it is time we turned 


our attention to the beauties, which are scattered 


through this performance at respectable distances, like 


following 


lasa proof that the author can do much better than he 


has done : 

Autumnal twilight lingered o'er 
The pearly bed of ocean's strean 

And dimly flung around the shore 
The dull expiring solar beam, 

That dwelt awhile to mark the track 
Of the ful! sun’> refulpeut glow, 

W hile waning glories, rolling back 
Iilumine all the vale below 


height 


To see the sunbeams mel away, 


0 how | love from toweriur 
W hen jarring wine's have sped their fight 

Aud lights, receding 
Upon the clear wave tranquilly ; 

Then mem'ry ushers long lost dreams, 
Clothes airy form: with many 4 die, 

Aad spreads around ecsi 


limly play 


atic beans 


Contrast this with the following : 


i intrigue be 
and intest 
aud wisdom’'s hall, and smi.e 


But low-born chicane, an 
A nation of its grandeur, 
Ambition'’s dome, 
Up. nthe rathog turmoil 
And poison oft the banquet of the blest; 
he vulgar heart enshrouds the hottest fires 


dregs cougest, 


The unknown start, and lords pursue the jest, 
Freedom and truth outvie the mob's desires 
But lawless rapive lights the noblest nation’s pyres 


The following panegyric on woman is from a little 


| piece rich in sentiment, headed “ maternal love,” p.157 


Within the mother’s bosom dwells a store 
Of all that beautities terrestrial litle, 
Imbibed wot from the metaphysic lore 
Of warring sophists, cursed in ceaseless etri'e 
But with the holy thought of heaven rife ;- 
Untainted, undeluding, aud sincere, 
The joyous mother, and the loving wile, 
Fair woman heeds not menace, knows not fear 
W hen virtue is assailed, or pity craves a tear 

All this is well, but when in the next stanza our au 
thor goes on to tell us that woman was the “ aeme of 
nnnumber’d worlds,” “ the festoon that array’d the 
fane of nature,” &c, he rises into bombast, which good 
taste cannot fail to condemn. 

The following are bad rhymes :—curst and thrust, 
shrubbery and apathy, drapery end tapestry, majesty 
and ecstasy, form and morn, reality and destiny, &e. 
yet these all occur in the first twenty pages, and simi- 
lar outrages on the harmony of versification abuund 


lany, she heard it with indignation, and rejected it as | this, the Psalms of David, and the Prophecies, afford | throughout the volume. 


stander, until the fact became but too evident: all ny) 


Ihe autiful examples ; and in modern times, the Idyls of | 


We have the utmost respect for the classics; but 


plighted vows now crowded upon her recollection ; | Ge sner exhibit a favourable specimen. The next or-| Ive nture to predict, the frequent recurrence of classical 


howor and despair bereft her of reason; sickness | 


der of poetical composition we denominate blank verse. 


allusions, and the use of words derived from foreign 


ized her frame—her heart broke—and on Mond: ty | Here, though the poet, impressed with the loftiness of || and ancient languages, will deter readers of taste and 


| 


ist she—pirp! Ah, sir, my perfidy has de stroyed | his subject, disdains the artificial aid of rhyme, he is || se sntiment, from the laborious task of spelling out the 


hat dear girl, and rendered me a wretch for scorn to) 
liss at—for heaven to reject—and for men to shun !’ 


ie would have proceeded further, but the bi r tears of 


‘yet strictly confined to rhythm; and a false quantity | 


—) grates upon the ear as roughly as a discordant note in| 


music. The third, and lighter species of poetry, is 


Greek and Latin of Mr. Sumner Lincoln Fairfield. 
A poet should carefully avoid the use of one word, 
which is not intelligible at the first glance, to readers 
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{ ordinary capacity, lor the moment we begin to la 
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yur for the meaning of an author, that moment we 
se all pleasure in the perusal of his verses 


nand \ tl) ite 


Ir may Oe Hpected that Milt 








TO CORRESPONDENTS 


Wi promused the favour of W. WR. this week, but 


upon eXamination, we fear that that gentleman ha 


made a mistake: we have, therefore, suppressed if, iD 
; ' } re | w We opy ti rt % I , = . . ‘ 
ire ‘ s beware ho CO} e faud Whase we . ence tras . rder ve bim a far opportunity of calculating 
eat writers ss we are sure We inher their g W here ce aste. 3 ‘ ear mbic« 
4 ‘ ial . 4 ‘ . ' 
y | ’ ' rlace. but we e 
. sd 5 s upon its surfac , , 
tues l ‘ l Ha ith Qhur corre ‘MMe s Viwhl ts too cloomy We i 
1" 
we therefore fer darknessto light These spots ' ‘ ' 
i ta) } } "y° . ‘rear . A ts uo ‘ t+ " : ‘ 
his gl SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 6, 1823 give our readers the Wues, Let us hav 
o boet ny th ) Z oO his wy, when we View tlh i} 
are | iy the ize of . ‘ + SHhuiine moons, and laughmg eves, * while 
‘ > | } 
in with the naked eve; so the blemishes of Milton he beht-footed hours trip it gailv away.” 
. ' ni } ley > ist te ut tl ry 
disapy unid the splendour of his beauties ; | hie OUR CITY AkieL ts welcome—thnce welcome. 
. : 
heautries of Sumner Lincoln Fairfield’s poems, ar The t ! | 
ivours of Lt ret i to ’ 
A waiter in one of the morning papers predicts, ‘ l ire filed for insertion 
-attered tke the litthe green islands on the burning 


wands of Arabia 


. refreshing to the traveller, but * few 


TT Yaums of Ger . . 
that * before the close of the present century, the popu The Taw mph of Crenius, is too long tor the Murre 


we 


lation of thas « 


tv will rival, ot 


not outvir 


that of Lon 


rrhy r r be , , 
! fa yetween New World.’ 


In the mean thine, eXTtensive Improvements will bye 
DRA MA. made in the beauttul Bay below us. The mar 


New-Jersev, Staten-Island, and Long-Island shores, 


don, and excel any other citv in the 
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ve patriots and ye fair 
1m your generous care 


two Thhians all 
st let the drama 
Cherish'd by vou, 
Of (reedom, Virtue, 4 


will be * studded with villas, decorated and embellish 


t will the champion prove ed in a thousand different styles, corresponding with 


echt .weleaioe the chaste taste of the classic owner, or the gaudy tan 


PARK THEATRE. 


hours, and convement landings, by numerous steam 
Tue theatrical season commenced at this establish- 


boats gliding over the surface of the waters, in the 
ment on Monday evening last, when was presented 


the favourite comedy of the School of Reform ; the 
part of T'yhe by Mr. Hitson, who had not played on 


shape of dolphins, tritons, and nver gods, recalling 
the never-wearying form and scenes of the heathen 


H | mythology.” 
appearance Was’! ' 
oo appear | In these rural retreats, (during the summer months 


these boards for several seasons. 
‘reeted with such testimonials of approbation as might 
have been anti ipated by him ; for he cannot be igno- 
rant of the exalted estimation in which we hold hun as 
On this occasion, he suffered not a leaf 
of his laurel chaplet to wither. He was Tyke in every 
cene, and was justly and repeatedly applauded to the 
echo that applauds again, 

Lord Avondale, in the person of Mr. Foote, was re- 
pectable, but somewhat stiff. He did not appear per- 
tectly at home. But we cannot expect every wheel in 
‘ complic ited machine, when just set agoing, to move 
without friction. 

Simpson’s Ferment, as usual, was an excellent re-| 


| . _~ - | 


¢ : i ‘ N . “e B 0 N iss! 
presentation ; as was, also, the Mrs Ferment of Miss In a late list of London publications, we perceive 


that the long expected work on Decorative Printing is| 


| (says the writer,) as sequestered as the western wilds, 


i with the advantages of elegant social intercourse, 
a comedian. when so disposed, and inhale health and vigour, in-| 
spired by every inland balmy breeze, and refreshed: 


Atlantic. The delightful panorama will be diversi-| 


jture, with the endless ever-changing scenes of an im-, 
|mense coasting and sea navigation, growing with our, 


}growth, and fraught with every comfort and luxury! 
: | 


Johnson. i} 


| 

: re , ; sry decently support- || , ; 

The other « haracte rs W ere all very decently sup || published. The proposals were issued in 1815; and 
ed, and the satisfaction of a very respectable audience 


the faith of the early subscribers has been called into) 
ippeared to be general. 


: 4 th , || pretty charitable exercise. The principal design of 
v » afte Cle ‘ 1 7 . . . . . . . 
Phe afterpiece of the i eg “ie Wood, po * I the author is to print imitations of drawings in India| 
well played and well received, x r. Hilson and ) ISS ink, sepia, or colours, at the common printing-press.| 
Johnson, in the characters of Walter and Josephines | mpi. is effected by a series of impressions comiensu- 


were great and charming. \| rate to the number of tints required ; though in some: 


Tuesday, September 2. 
The comedy of the Heir at Law was this evening || impression. The principle is admirably adapted to 
presented to a fashionable audience. ‘The character | introductory drawing-books, to exhibit the progressive. 


of Zekiel Homespun was well sustained by Mr. Pla- || shades and touches of a picture; and in architecture! 
cide, from the Charleston theatre, being his first ap- | and ruins, where it frequently occurs that not more 
pearance in New-York, than three or four tints are used, it ts capable of unit-, 
Mr. Simpson, in Dick Dowlass, was (as he always) ing great strength and delicacy. There is much credit} 


My 
is in such characters) inimitable. Dr. Pangloss was) due to the ingenious author in making the printing- 


well supported by Mr. Watkinson ; and the charming | press subsidiary to the extension of the fine arts; but! 


Cicily had the addition of all the attractions of Miss | it is very questionable to us whether the principle will) 


tastic caprice of the nch citizen; approached at stated | 


at least,) our wealthy citizens “ will enjoy a seclusion, | 


with every gale wafted across the bosom of the wide || 


| fied by every embellishment that art can give to na- | 


|| that sweeten and gladden life.” \\ 


‘instances, two or more shades can be imparted at one | * 


too short for a pamphlet, and too good for the flames 
Hiow shall we dispose of it 
Several other communications have been received 


which will be treated according to their various mi 
Tits. 





2 ae ce eee 


HY MEN EAL. 


Neside the nuptial curtain bright 
The bard of Eden sings, 

Younus love bis constant lamp will light, 
Am wave his purple wings 





On the 28th ultimo, by the Rev. Mr. William Par 
kinson, Mr. Joun Haus to Miss Exiza Ann Crisp. 
| both of this city 
| On the 28th ult. by the Rev. Mr. Maclay, Mr. Ex 
j}wooo C. Crive, of Philadelphia, to Miss Sanan 
| Ann Witson, of this city. 

On the 2th ult. by the Rev. Mr. Brientnall, Mr 
|Witoram Littiewoop to Miss Caruarnine Drxes 
| both of this city. 


On the 28th ult. Mr. Connetius Sesaine to Mrs 
Many Brown, both of this city, 

On the 30th ult. by the Rev. Mr. Feltus, Captain 
Joun R. Taper to Miss Exriza Canouine Creaon, 
both of this city. 

On the 30th ult. by the Rev. Mr. Mathews, Mr 
Eruan Camppece to Miss Ann W. Howarp, both 
of this city. 

On the 3ist ult. by the Rev. Mr. Maclay, Mr. Wit 


|) Liam Lawanence to Miss Sarcy Emecine Eames, 


both of this city, 
EE 


OBITUARY. 


All pass this gale, io one promiscuous crowd, 
Phe crave, the gay, the bumble, and the proud; 
The rich, the poor, the ignorant, aad wise, 

‘Tis neutral ground wheoce all distinction Mies 








~—< a te 





On the 26th ult. Mrs. Many Parner, in the 26th 
year of her age. 

On the 26th ult. Mr. James C. Vanpernoven, in 
the 27th vear of her age. 

On the 27th inst. at the Narrows, Mrs. ANN Srace, 
in the 80th year of her age. 

On the 28th ult. Mr. James Downie, in the 78th 
year of his age. 
On the 29th ult. Mrs. Jane Wenpover, in the 92d 





. | “ 
Johnson to make her beloved by the audience. jever be very generally useful; because, to bring it into) 





| 
In the afterpiece, Mr. Placide gave much satisfac-|| successful operation, it will be necessary to have work-| 
tion in the character of Dr. Dablancour. 
The performances of Wednesday, Thursday, Fri- 


‘tien who possess the taste and eye of an artist. 
! 

. } 

day, and Saturday, will be noticed in our next. tl 


I 
Ravionan Amusement. —We know of no place, | 


. i 
| where a person possessing a taste for the fine arts and 


yr . | 
here “very appearance that the pres son || 
Miiere is every appearan present season || mechanical ingenuity, could spend an hour with more 


| satisfaction than in Bonranti’s Fancy Store, No. 305 | 
Broadway. We recommend the ladies to stop there, | 
annot, we think, be charged with frugality in pro- | in their promenades, and feast their eyes with the ric he, 
They willfind) 
Mr. Bonfanti affable, polite, and accommodating, | 

Tur Circus, in this city, has closed for the season, || 
and the company, we understand, have proceeded to 
ithe south uy 


will afford a rich fund of enjoyment to the lovers of 
the Drama. ‘The indefatigable and spirited managers 


viding for the public amusement; and with the pre ‘est variety of fancy articles in this city. 
‘ent respectable company, and a few distinguished | 
performers from England, the New-York theatre 
will be rendered as celebrated for the excellence of 
represent@tiens as any similar establish- 
ment in Europe 


its scenic 


vear of her age. 

On the 50th ult. at Kingsbridge, Mr. Joun M. Cune 
TIS. 

On the 30th ult. Mrs. Many Ur, in the 60th yea 
of her age. 

On the tst instant, Mrs. Manie Cire, in the 45th 
year of herage. 

On the tst inst. Mr. Tuomas Kipp, in the 70th 
year of his age. 

On the Ist inst. Mr. James Kierstep, in the 771) 
year of his age. 

On the Ist inst. Mr. Georer Fareco, in the 75h 
year of his age, 

On the 2d mst. at Rockaway, Long Island, Major 
Giencral Epenezer Srevens, a hero of the Revyoly 
tion, in the 72d vear of his age. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 





Thus poesy instruc the in 

} vtampe the t t ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 

O'er he s of toil Perna DPOe 

Avu the thos ‘ om © 
Setauket. 


By Mus. C. M ‘Ipayver 
elauket, Oer thy valleys green, 
Wher Summer spreads her leaty v 
came anmud the tranquil scene, 


Lo find a temporary rest 


And here, while care has slept awhil 


Among thy sylvan bowers I've roved 
\nd revell'd in the joyous suiile 


Uf kindred dear, and triends belove 


''ve seen the glorious orb of day 
Kise from the east in liquid fire, 


And mark’d bis mild receding ray 
Reflected on the village spire 


Hive watel'd at eve the vesper sta: 
As twilight linger d io the west, 
While clouds of amber, streaming far, 
Seem 'd the bright heralds of the blest 


And every star that lit the shy, 

As slow advanced the shades of even, 
Was like a beacon set on high, 

To lure my wandering heart to heaven 


And then, to mark the waning moon 
Rise trom the broad capacious bay, 

And, clunbing to ber highest noon, 
Upon its silver waters play ; 


Aud o'er those waters dark and blue, 
With snowy sail, or dashing oar, 

The bounding barque, or light canoe, 
Glide with the breeze from shore to shore 


0 'tis a scene to feeling dear, 
Where memory long shall love to dwell, 
Aud triendship'’s warm unbidden tear, 
Shall consecrate the sad farewell. 
aaa 


The Ploating Hight. 
What star is that, which o’er the deep, 
In lone and solemn brightness burns 
Tis Pity’s, shining forth to keep, 
rhe seamen from the place of urns. 
Aud often shall its beacon catch 
His anxious eye when homeward bound 
ile sings away the midnight watch, 
f While stars or storms are glaring round. 
And as it glimmers o'er the deep, 
— —_Like fancy o’er the foams of life, 
dle'll gaze upon its beam and weep, 
While home and children, friends and wife, 
And all the blessed bonds that bind, 
A kind and noble spirit here, 
Shall steal like music o'er his mind, 
To charm, to comfort, and endea: 
over vreereeereevee 
But there will be a drearier time, 
A horrid and a hopeless hour, 
When tempests, on their wings sublime, 
Sweep the poor wretch from Pity’s power! 
When many a dying eye shall turn, 
in half delirious anguish there, 
And see that star in mockery burn, 
fo show the smile of —mad despair ' 
When many a gasping prayer shail rise, 
Which gone on earth will ever hear, 
Drown'd by the red and howling skies, 
It scarce shall reach an angel's ear! 
While many a helpless hand shall dash, 
Toward that shuddering light in vain, 
‘he tempest’s shriek—the lightning’s flash— 
The raving wind—the volleying rain, 
Aud dismal bell, whose deadly toll, 
At intervals is heard between, 
Shall sound a requiem for his soul, 


(When death, in mercyv—ends the scene. Wirt ann. 

















The Repulse. | 


When first | sought my Lydia's love 
I tulk’d of flames and rapture ; 

And with unceasing ardour strove 
Her gentle heart to capture ¢ 
iil juit the world if Pm denied 


[said without reflection ; 


lf you think best,’ the tair replied 


Ive not the least objection.” 


* Hard-hearted girt' for your embrace 
* To dastard tear a stranger, 

‘ Arabia's desert sands Ulli trace, 
* And laugh at eve ry danger ; 


“Or scale the Andes’ steepest side, 


* ‘To merit your affection |” 
** As you think best,” she still replied 
“I’ve not the least objection | 
“Can nothing move you Is he doom’ d 
** To years of gloom and sorrow, 
* Who fondly thought you would have bloom'd 
“ His lovely bride to-morrow ? 


“ My family, with joy and pride, 
» Expect the blest connexion ” 
* As you think best,” she smiling cried, 


“I've not the least objection.” SELIM. 


To mp sister Pane. 


Who can behold thee as thou art, } 
The pride of all the vestal throng, 
And not with warm and willing heart, 
Devote to thee his purest song ? 


There’s mildness in those beaming eyes, 
That brighten at the ills of life, 

And show within thy bosom lies 
A spirit tree from envy’s strife 


Oh yes, they prove how rich a mind 

Is veil’d beneath thy form’s disguise, 
Yor een the dullest mortals find, 

The soul speaks only through the eyes 


And they express a noble soul, 
That never stoop'd at Folly’s shrine, 
That earth-born aims could not control, 
Or aught whose path was not divine. 


And, angel Jane, thy earthly doom, 
Bright as thy mind shall still be found ; 











B efore thee lovely flowers shall bloom, 
And peace and pleasure smile around. 


And, in the evening of thy years, 
Friendship and love shall on thee wait, 

And o'er thy grave their saddest tears 
Shall mourn a sister seraph'state. GroncGe. 
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Chey made him a bed in the cold damp ground, 
Where they laid my love to rest ; 

The sable-clad mourners stood silent around, 

And sigh’d in response to the murmuring sound 
Of the clods, as they fell on his breast. 


My heart was so full that I could not weep, 
in spasms | drew iny breath ; 
My sobs were so low and convulsively deep, 
That | hoped soon to share in my William's sleep, 
in the chilly embrace of death. 





From these widowed arms my love was tora, 
When hope was revelling bright, 








And his spirit has pass’d to the eternal bourne, 
While hapless Maria is left to moura 
Through sorrow’s starless night. 


But morning will dawn, and I shall rise, 
When life’s brittle cord shall sever ; 

In regions far brighter [Hl open my eyes, 

And meet my dear William above the shie- 
Po part ne more for ever. 
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To PAavia. 


Go—go and gladden with thy smil: 


Far scenes and foreign bower 
liive joy to every vreast. the wh 
Add be auty to the flowers ' 
The blushing summer waits to throw 

Bright o er thy gentle bosom 
Her mantle—where fresh roses blow 


Mid m ny a fragrant blossom. 


Fond voices shall thy praise prolong 
Warm, generous hearts adore ther 

While music pours the light of son 
Above thee and before thee. 

In glade remote—in grassy dell, 
Shall move the greeting measure ; 
While on the breeze of heaven doth swe 

The soul-born lay of pleasure. 


Oh may’st thou there be richly bless‘ 
Forgetting care and sadness 

Thine be the sunshine of the breast, 
Phat lights the cheek to gladness ! 

Thine be the wreath which friendship weay« 
To rapture still beguiling ; 

When hope hides ‘neath the velvet leave 
Life's thorns—still sweetly smiling ' 


Yet, should the absent claim a tear ; 
Thy native truth revealing, 

Ob turn, in fond remembrance here, 
To gem the brow of feeling. 

Here one heart mourns this parting hou 
With thee and bliss to sever; 

But go—be blessed—some angel power 
Shall guard a sister ever! Sitms 


A sMonovy. 


Again I wake the mournful theme, 
The strain of hopeless grief repeat, 
For hence my heart can catch a glean 

Of consolation sadly sweet. 


For O, to breathe my William's name, 
Presents before my meutal eye, 

K.nshrined within the mauliest trame, 
The noblest soul beneath the sky. 


And while in whispering tones, my lyre 
That name, so dear to me, recalls: 

Each tear that trembles on the wire, 
Attests his virtues as it falls. 


O, he was kind ! one sunny smile 
From his fond eyes, to me was bliss 

It could the keenest pang beguile, 
Ere I had felt a pang like this. 


if storms of adverse fortune raged, 
Or slander reared his snaky crest, 

And foes unjust contention waged, 
William was kind, and I was bless « 


Winter might reign on snowy throne, 
And with his icy seceptre chill 

Fach Eden beauty I had knowna— 
With William all was summer still. 


he 


But now, though summer smile, its charins ¥ 
No longer can afford delight, 

Since William left these widowed arms, 
All seems to me a wintry night. 


O then that Time’s too sluggish tide, 
Its boasted speed would now increase, 
Till | again am William's bride 
In realms where all is joy and peace! Ayn Mania 
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